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PART L GROWTH AND COORDINATION OP HIGHER 
EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS 

The prepai:ation of joung men and women in our universities and 
oolleges for the numerous activities and resflonsibilities that engross 
the lives of the American people has become one of the major enter- 
prises of the country. This is evidenced not only by the remaj:kable 
growth in the number and size of higher educational inst(^tions 
but also by the increasing seriousness of effort that is Wing put 
forth hy these institutions to improve the quality of their product. 

Perhaps the outstanding future of college and university educa- 
tion for the biennium 19i$8-1930 has been the many scientific studies 
and surveys made covering nearly all aspects of collie and uni- 
versity achievement on a 'scale hitherto unknown in the history of 
modem education. Although the majority of higher educational 
institutions have not been entirely devoid of critical self-analysis 
in the past, it has ohly been within recMt years that conditions 
have compelled the oolleges to stu<|y in a more definite manner the 
ways and meana few educational ^readjustmMit and to lay firmer 
foundations fnr the revaluation of educational aims and procedures. 

This unprecedented activity in higher edudRioiial life can imly 
satisfactorily be* anderetood if we consider the entrance of new. and 
-^portent factors of growth, devdopment, and control that have 
become more fully cryetallued and more effective within the past 
decade or doging the period since the World War. At that time 
it was statedHhet tboyear 1916-17 ma^ed tha dose of an important- 
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epoch in the history of hi^er education in the United S^tes, but 
it was doubtless equally true that a new period of higher education 
was being ushered in ; a period which will be (me of .great significance 
in our educational history and one that will tax for many years the 
best efforts of the leaders of our universities and colleges to meet 
the issues and solve the problems that are developing. 

'* ASPECTS OF GBOWIB 

For the 26 years preceding the World War the number of colleges 
and universities remained practically constant. In 1916-17 the num- 
ber reporting was 662, including 82 junior colleges. In fact, during 
the 25-year pericxl mentioned there had been a slight decline in the 
number of universities and college, and even by 1920 the total 
number had reached only 670. HcWever, in 19^ the number had 
increased to 976, and in 1928 to 1,076, aninl^ase of 107 institutions 
reporting for the biennium and 412 for the 9-year period.' 

An analysis of the several aspects of growth of colleges and uni- 
versities is given in the following table : 

Table 1. — Orotct\ tn pf oJS^k* cad universitiM based on the offldaX 

reports to the Offloe of Sduoation* 
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According to Table 1, in 1020 the pubHcally opntrolled inatituhom 
constituted 16 per oent of the total number; in 1928 th^ constituted 
21 per cent. In 1920 the pifrateiy cootrolled institutions constituted 
84 per cent of the total number; in 1928 they ooostitnted 70 par oeht 
If the junior colleges are excluded, for 1920 the ’puUic inatitutioos 
constituted 16 per cent of the total number; in 10^ they oonstituted 
18.4 per cent During the saatte time the per cen tage of private insti* 
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tutionsincretsed ^ram 84 {wroMit to 86^6 per cent of the total Like- 
wise the public jfniior ooUeges repcnthig increased from 19 per cent to 
46 per cent of the total, while the private junior ooUegee decreased 
from 81 per cent to 54 per cent It is evident from the figures 
given that tiw increase in the number of ooU^es^^during the biennium 
largely has been caused by the multiplication of junior colleges, 
principally those publicly controlled. , 

During tlfe biennium 1926-1928 the number of professional schools, 
with the exception of those of law, has somewhat decreased, as shown 
in the following table : 


Tabu 2.— C'9f»f>ar(«m number 9f pnffe$9ion9l gchooU 
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These data, in addition to other indications, appear to show that 
for the present there is no need for an increase in the number of pro- 
fessional schools of the country. And if the junior colleges are C3t- 
cluded, it would appear that there will be little increase in the num- 
ber of 4-year colleges and universities in the future. However, the 
junior colleges doubtless are destined to increase in proportion to 
the growth of thie secondary schools. 

The number of engineering schools, as well as the number in agri- 
culture, has remained stationary during the biennium j however, 
there has been a large increase in the number of teacher-training ‘ 
institutions. 


Tabu S.—4Jrou4h of tn»tnuitionol otoff 
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In 1928 tha total liuiftber of teadteca in ooUegos and universi- 
ties reporting was 67^, mi incnaae of a per cent over the figure 
for 1926, and of 40 per oent ovar the figum for 1920. , Of those teadi- 
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iog in 1928, S5SI per cent were teaching in poblidy controlled insti- 
tutions and 64^ per cent in those privatelj ccHxtrolled. In ](926 the 
corresponding percentages were 33.5 p^ cent for public and 63.^ for 
private institutions. Of Uie 67,209 teachers listed in 1928, 77.7 per 
cent were men and 23.8 per cent were women. The figures for 
and 1926 show very slight differences from these proportions. On 
the whole, since 1920 there has been a slight increase in the propor- 
tion of women teachers in oolleges compared with the number of 
men teachers. 

THE STUDENT BODY 

The growth of the student body in the oolleges and universities 
has been very great. As shown in Table 4, in 1920, the enrollments, 
excluding preparatory students, reached a total of 462,445 ; in 192<S 
they reached 767433; end in 1928 they were 868,793, an increase, 
respectively, of -65.9 per cent and 88 per cent over the enrollments 
for 1920. The enrollments in 1928 were 8.8 per cent greater than 
those for 1926. 

Tabix 4. — student enrollment$ 
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Attention is called to the fact that nearly two-thirds, 3144 per 
cent, of the collegiate studeiO body in this country for 1^ was 
enrolled in privately controlled institatiofns, and over dne-third, Z6M 
per cent, was enrolled in the publicly oontrol|g|| iiMfitvtions. It will 
also be observed that 6L36 per cent represents the total enrollment of 
men in l/)76 institutionB and 88.65 per cent represents the .iotal enroD- 
ment of wonoen for 1928. Ihe figures show that there has been a 
eli^t dedine in the peroentaige of men enrolled, compared with tht 
women, sinoe 1920. Tbe niimber of preparatoiy stodmti in osi' 
vermtieaand oollegee deo baa declined to a eondderabkl^extehib ‘ 
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The fdUowingfdi^r^tHm the appmunate ralatiTe stren^ of the 
ondergriMliiate in the following fields or curriculs : 

"Arts and ideDoe and geDeral 1 868 , ^04 

Teacber-tratnlng co n r w a ; *191,878 

Englneerliig — : 08^ 887 

Commerce and horiMaa artmtalWrattofa * 68,000 

Medidne .v J 21,427 

Theology 18, 642 

Agriculture 1 18, 149 

Phanhaey. - It 12 B 

DeotlBtTT — 1 — — 9, 288 

ArdUU8:tnre • 4, 689 

Within the coH^es the nmnbd: oiroUed in aits and scienoes and 
other general courses is nearly doable that in any other corricnlum 
or field. Teadi^r training ia sedond; however, the total number 
enrolled in these oonrses in ell ^pes of schools, ezdading hi^ 
schools, readiM 45448&, XV ut shrengCh Is engineering^ which 
is closely followed h7 commerce and fansiiMiBB administration; 
enrollmoit in these two fields is a litUe nipre than a third of the^ 
enrollment in arts and acienoea. « 

ENSOLLMKm IN PS0FB8SI0NAL SCHOOLS 

The enroIlmentB ih the several types of professioiial schools are 
comparedi^or the years 19^, 1920, and 19S0. In all cases, with the 
exception of dentistry and veterinary medicine, there have been 
continuous increases since 19fi0. 


Tabu IL — Prof 99 $Umal enrolhment$ 
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in 1920, approliinatoly' opirolled, the number reaching 

56,766 for m'adhooik'dl cmgVcM^ iii 1991-^ There vras a drop 
in the following year to 52^288, hut shfoe that time enrollments in 
engineering have gained steodily the whole, and in 1928 in 148 
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institntions there cfhroUed <8,620; on Decethber ' 81, 1028, in 
119 institutions there were 58,888, with' 70,009 sttnkifte estiiiuitiBd for 
145 schools. 

DEGREES GRANTED 

The colleges and universities in the United States in 1626 granted 
83,066 baccalaureate degrees. In 1926 the figure was 71,629, and in 
1920 it was 88,652. This represents an increase over the 19^ figure 
of 86 per cent for 1926 and 116 per cent for 1928. 

The number of graduate degrees granted in 19S^. was 18,884, of 
which 1,447 were the Ph. D. degree. In 1926, 11,461 ^faduata de- 
grees were granted which inchidod 1,802 Ph. D. degrees. In 1920, 
4,863 graduate degreae were granted, including 682 Ph. D. degrees. 

INCOME 

The total income for the 1,076 institotiQnB reporting in 1928 was 
$546,674,266. ESxcludihg ad^tidhs to endowment, the income was 
$496,529,309. Ihe total uicOme fi>r 975 instittitknis in 1926 was $479,- 
774,664, and excluding additions to endowment it wfe $407,400,056. 
In 1920 the total incom^for the 670 institutions was $240,141,994, 
and excluding additions to endown^nt it was $189,235,242. ' 


Table 6. — Total tmcome emdu44nf addUi^n^ to endoumetU 
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In 1^8 the puUicly supported instituticms received 41.1 per cent 
of all higher educational income and* the jvivate institutions received 
58.6 i»r cent. The increase in income is ihowm also. In 1998 the 
total income of all (xdleges and universities wms 21.9 per cent hi ghAr 
than that of 1926 and 162 per cent hi^r than that of 1920. In 
1928 the public institutions received an income 17.9 per cent grater 
than that of 1926, and the 1928 income of private institutiohs'waS' 
24.8 per cent greater than that of 1926, ^ 

. 

PROPERTY 

The total value of property for the 1,076 institutions in 1928 iras 
estimated a« $2,418,748,981; in 1926 it was $2,884,807,421; and in 
1920 it was $1,257,614,789. 
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yalne of endowment re^t«d by |midie uotd ^rhirtb UlriMiiriBott for 
the 6une years, tbe piatritmgit ifta/pidtil^ hti^ it ttid B9 in 
im-r22 and 10 and M in 1087-28. 'WiA rm^ to tKe tbitf Val^ of 
property, excluding piOd^ts endowment, the ^ro^itionO 
lic and private inetitndoitt aboW a' liitM chl^’ in' fatb^ of'ihe 
private in^tutions. In 1081-22 the p«i^6«nta^ Wei^ 85 a!nd 60, re- 
ppectively, and in 1927-28 they Were 88 and 67,' Tstpeedtefy. 

■mxiwifBrra or ob morb 

* 5 * . ^ I . 

In 1928 there were 28<piddidy controlled univieisitiee and od^e^es 
and 162 privately controlled inatitutione reporting endownwnta or 
productive fnnda valued at $l,000^p00. or more in e yh .caae.- • In 1R2D 
only 9 ^blicly/controUed institutions and 82 privately oontroUed 
institutions reported individual cndowmenta of $1/K)(\000 or over. 

ijbbabibs 

The total number of volumea in the libraries of the -1,076 inscitu- 
tions in. 1928 was 40,488,2»1, in 1986 it was 87^69^468, and in 1920 it 
was 24,19! ‘ 


was 24,19^61 
PROBLEMRE 


E3ULTIN6 FROM HIGHER EDUCATIONAI* HXPAE8IOM 

This extraordinary expanriop of higher eddiatibnhl ^v^ during 
the past decade has been isspoiisible for the ninltipHcatat^'bf 
lems which cmifront the institutions. Hie scdutibns ol 'these pt^- 
lems will doubtless have an important bearing op the futhre deVelop- 
naent of higher educ^on. Prior to the Wbrid War hlifhbb''bdtitca- 
tional institutions were adding ikdioois apd' cdmbi^ to koMt the 
demands for impmvpd preprbfeesibnal and’^|«|eePBi6iiid tr acing , and 
many schools h^ qnaliOed ac^rdin^ fb thb stthdaii^’set’i^ 
seve^ accrediting asso^ion& Th^' 

tive in character, reiaied prii^pal^ etitnnb^ r^iureiMtits, gtiadb- 
ation i^lquiremeht^ numbtt nati^ - of' dejgrbeu, tins’ df ' fi^ty, 
scope of instmctiop, sixe pi instiiutibii^^k^ falctilty, 

teaching load, size of clas^ fin a na^ 'wil^ti,' sihiri^ kW 

laboratories, sepantipn of'<x>lleige ftnd'st^dfitfy ^dlaii^' and bt^r 
mattera This w^ o^ standhr^tiod had' l>'rc)ioebded’ 'titedilV,' bPt 
was largely lindied to the coUegee ititd hbd'tiiitiuh thd thb knMkal 
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nized standards. Gfrddtuttte from tha pi^arailing 4-;^r high sdiools 
also came under the ’sthmili of the aoo^ting organizatsona; oonee- 
quently^ students entered ' college with fewer dirergenciee in the 
amount and quality of their preparatlbn. Witiiout doiibt before 
1918 il^e major accrediting asaocii^ons were largely responsible for 
gradually bringing about what constitutes a nation-wide articulation 
of colleges ahd universities through the procete'^f setting up and 
enforcing standards of entrance requirements and academic and 
financial standards of colleges. 

However, during the war and the years immediately following, 
attention began to be focused sharply on the colleges and universities 
of the Country not merely as instniments of liberal' colture and pro- 
fessional training but to an increasing extent as instruments of 
national service. The entrance of the United States into its postwar 
industrial and oomm^ial activity throughout the world called im- 
mediately for larger numbers of well-educated men and women to 
take advantage of the great economic opportunities which were rap- 
idly opening np to this country; thus the great industries and all 
forms of commercial enterprise stiniulated the new type of college 
education which began to center on a diversity of vocational aims 
for the purpose of aemng the demands of our growing economic 
life. It is the entrance of a vast army of youth in quest of 
utilitarian education and training which' has been most responsible 
for the new problems of college a^inistration and for bringing into 
being new crita*ia of college education, namely, those of the indus- 
trial and business leaders who are thinking in terms of business 
efficiency and dispatch. These criteria not only have affected en- 
gineering, technical, and ccsnmercial education hut also much of the 
work in colleges of liberal arts and science. 

The enormous expansioD in industrial activity which must bear 
a full share of responsibility for the changing attitudes and practices 
in higb»r education best may be illustrated by the following state- 
' ^ meats: In 1902 there wete 8,680 power plants in the United States; 
in 1917 these increased to 6,M8. In 1988 this dumber was reduced 
to 4y858, but the size of the average power plant in 1920 was seventeen 
tfipe* greater than, that of 1908. *lhe capital invested in 1908 was 
half a billion dollars; in j.928 it had increased to 10.8 billion dolors. 
Considering the total production of the following commodities dur- 
ing the history of the country, 78 per cent of our coal, 92 per cent of 
our oil,' 4nd 98 pbr cent of our electric power were produced since 
1900. 

1(1i6 holiepowck of idl prime too vers in the United States in 1900 
was esiimlitM tt 70,000,000, indndiffjg work animala, eagi^ auto- 
mobfiei^' ikilhiaiAi, kddei, mantifaotoriea; and dectrio central 
•tations; in 1988 this horsepower re ach ed the figure of 1/186 millions. 
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but ihej m^f fr»9e<l. w tj^ ^ .p ^^ cn jif e hi thosf^ wlio 
Attmpt (o «rtiii^ ^ wpnber »nd jpm^y l^ijjds ol tir^ino^^iiQeii 
^ mam who ^ese 

iiiduitrUl «h4«0eo md who jRMch^cl positiifw ol le«d^^p, 
Even in tit* fl«M ^Oeetiio pow^»» JP«94 .Cbwk^ JF. 3oott, 9^^ Tale, 
«y®: “The growth ia h^cl'haa haeo. ao fapi4 *h#t school and 
e<^gB toxtboofas havo oat hew whle to hopp lip with the chengioir 
facts.” 

The ehangt in fundwieotal soiwcfe of power and expansioo of our 
transportation e^stMoi h«ya tranadpnned us from “a Nation of m- 
diriduafa to a Natitm of inteidepewlnnt social groups with dependent 
eeoooinie oalatioQahipe and clearlp defined d^ti^ to each other.” 

Aa these new udGlwances have increased a tida heterogeneous 
youth hae placed added JwsfMHudbility on the college an<^ secondary 
^ool stan d ai di x i ng asspciatioon.. Tiltese asaodations, instead of be- 
ing confronted with the difidwas aims, stapfiards^ and modes 
of wntnd of approKUoatfd^ 600 institutions, have, come directly gOr 
ifidiiwQtly into contact with the ^pastione pjf atamia^ of nearly l,ioo 
institutioDB increaaingiy diverse ip cbaractei:. ' ’ ' ' 

The ^iculation of secondary, aphoojs with fl\e collegia— a rela- 
tivelj simple matter he^m the wai^-has complicated by the 
extai^w of ^ socondary-achool aysto t® include to a large extent 
tbs junior hi^ school from hapnath aud junior colleges f^m 
above, with all their many subdivisions of technics] Or ' vocational 
study. . , . 

Tor 16 years the principai ac^i^iting a^pa^ hod ^rOtnbt^ a 
greater unity in standards, of i^h dhobis ai^ coljl^s by msetii^ as 
a joint body, known as the NTatmn^ l^^feHhco on Stand' 
aids n| CoUages and Secopdaqr j^oo^ naymheleas a 'more 
prehansive and repr^ntative orgafn^ilnfh’ wiw'hbeded^ sfedT W 
questions o| inor^aamg cost? of'ed^^bn. sdectiva proees^ 

for college entrap^ and yther ibnpqiiajtlt jprbhlbms bf ' geheril 'hn^ 
pontipuing pat, urp . that rpm^y coM^ w fininfeed'^d addled in 

thorough fnaWWi pther 'emstfiig li^ aa^a^as. 

The wimgin gipf the Nat johnl 
can Council on l^u9a]tibn in nvb ad<^i^^ 
latter agenoy, which aWdy w’Woir tO Mr^ liigher educatibnal 
ihtieirostson^Fliin^ i • )< ■ >'. i.,» .„s , 

^ 

THE HOBK OF THE AMEUClAN . OOUNKIL ON BDWAVOlir JB 


mgTMS wi*to tkm ifmei dteada ihaa-heep 4)My 

wa» I itghfiat )id ,ng4it riff^ 


progreM 
’Edoewtien. 


fUa 


rnri^rl ojli Ir.J 


<norUji 


^ iooujifei'Air& tffmiBiiff msKiimaf » 


II 

eitifeiigfeiMiy ' !*^' 1^^ «h(tor ^'ii4ni« W 0^«i1 oh 

EdoMdoi*. Mdlj^ Stm 'th«^ Oovttti- 

iWittriB pH»eiH^ It^serhhd ft^t hetvr«en 

th« Wih D«^eeM«ht Mtf to tthhr- 

iitfi: 6t techftHM m 6o\mA\ brought 

tog«tlMr ^’IcjftdiHg ^h»40c«rt4orill pt thh rtWrtttry aoid Ob- 

huj^poit df bkh j^blih aild pritate 
educational agencies. The council included at that time thh Assbda- 
tiori‘^ Aln«H<s«ltJ6»!^i«te Of Slhte t^ni- 

vebsitihi, th^ AietldfttM 0^ VtM TOtWsRieS^; ehh- Asto^iaticto of 
AmOrioitrTMfthttlty' IVOfhiiWiW^ df A&irtHraii MetK- 

oil GoUfegtt, th4 Soirfh^ #orll!«?'PlfbiA^ <if Ehg!t««riag EdtrOA- 
tien, ffhh ITtflioMl BAteadOtt Bduca- 

tion ArtOi*Ji(IMfe. ‘ Hw hi«Ml''of th# ^hOuheSl (Jhitriged after the 
first meeibig to^ W dftfigWititAa Ttet frt^deilt of the 

coihiell* WahiDr. D«ttd«W, OoWlttli, off . CltrifeWfi Colle)^: 

Off t!i^ A«M»rW'C(WftOHf Oir BdueitSbti ill helping 
collegWt W deal dbi^rWitWy tM iHttfiediAte edh^tional prob- 
lera® reiMfiiig tA the 'fb‘yrtkt*rtiif fhe <^thmatide of 

its worttlA’aCtaidldiig jjrbbfeiiiB Ithhdi ftaifed from the 

raitfid potiewi^ ^timt uhfrrtMtlieAf Afld Oblfeg^ tJnder the 
admlhiaft^iote bf fiWt pertrtaneilt dirertor, 

the cound! rk]^d^y ckpto<ied ith^ ihrfHdtk^ bOghn 4 

defiti}e<>^p«>graiirof st^, Aild AitJiWftlrtd fhe'BduetrtIdiial Record, 
the first ^afterty ptfb^Al ih- thin cottstry detoted' prhnttrtly to 
the interests Of higfielr' Mtff^bil. iMftiilg ttie addfinihtiatiOA of the 
present AfortoiS' Dr. ^Jhterteaf R. Malli^Alid the former aseistdtt direc- 
tor, Dr. Dhtid AUatt HOBWWttfi, the ttWftbil hae groTrti to hidtide 
wiihiir ife'brgamlwrtidn 2» mettibert, ftielttdijhg the leading 

national' adueiitSbhtt ^rsbrtAtieoar-prhilaHiy dohceroed idth enllego 
and tAemb^ rntMumg of sodeties, 

feundknoiia, «iq ether odddHiotiil' orgattinUHoiie ' dhalhig with por- 
ticulfcr piMees Of highft ,;5t^<sh*l aetM^, and 2S8 eoMegee' tftod 
uirivitttftto^ of !♦«<» « privately 

co!rtitlltefi.‘'‘t%o.imhntitt^ ksiihtAiU mtdbeH for 1830^31 are 
listed •as'fbho^srA:Aeribh^>AiOb(dh^ of Fhartnacr, 

American Al*a«f«idh of ‘ Artrtfrieatt Asgbdatioii of 

Junior Oofiegen, Atoorietn Aeil>tiit(kM‘of Thaehwe Oblfcgea, Aiueri- 
ctu AeMMiatietti 'er tiftitehdiy pro ft e ae ^ Aioertewi AseodaMr of 
Uni^efaiiy Womto, AtMdm 'Idbrtk^ AhOotialioh; Ateadathm of 
Ainerkaiir'CMleilg^^ AmOrfelui ttedioal Ck>hegee, Aaso. 

cti«SMa of AiiiaM«ih tJi^ of Ofilegea and Seo- 

ondaix^CMhOohr of ttiO IfiMIe SUtts aoid Matyhntd, A^odatiOii of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools of the Southern States, Association 
LAnd-Grant Colleges and Universities, Association of Urban 
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Univeisities, CouAqU. M«dic^ , SdoMtioo and fioeiiitala ol the 

Amaricha Nedicnl Aawdatioa, Deptal fiducatioiial CounciL IWt. 

W of Su^tM^ of tlw National Educatioa Anoeiatiom 
Institute of Intaraatioiihl Educaticm, Ifaticmal ©f gtate 

Umvereti«^ National Catholic Eduoatioma Aaaodation, National 
^ucaUon Aaeocutioo, North Central Attodation of CoUegea and 

Schools, Sodhty for thew Promotion of Engineeriiur 
Edupation. ^ 

l^e as^te memben include the foUowing: Alumni Aasocution 
of Amencan Bhodes Scholars, American Association for the Ad- 
vapceMt of Sci^ce, AmericMi Association of CoUegiate Hegistrars. 
American Council of llesraed Societies, American 
mtiD^ American Insti^ of Archite^ American Scandinavian 
Foun^tion, Association of CoUogiats Schools of Architecture, Amer. 
man Asmci^on of If useama, Character Sdocation Institutian, C. B. 
B Educational Foundation, Engii^eerii^ Boonomics Foundation, 
F^erated Council of Art Bduc^tion, Hodam Ungoage Assodation 
of A^c^ National Association o| Deane of ;sramen, National As- 
^tion of Pliooi^t and Personnel OlBoers, National Committee of 
Bur^us of Occup^ona, National Oonndl of Beligion in Higher Ed- 
Besearch Council, Ifational Society of College 
Tea^ Educ^on, National Vocational G^danoe Amodation 

B^ous Education Aflsodatiw^ United Y.Jl d 

The American Council on Eduoatjion directs ite activities through 
landing co mm ittees, namety, those on standards, personnel, national 
legialative relations, intematioual relations, and inseaich. 

Am^ the prindpal investigations and etudies conducted by the 
w^al during the past decade are the report of the Commission on 
Educatio^ Fmai^ja Inquiry, a^ch deals not only with the unit 
costs of hitler education but with otbsj: aqiects of pnhiic eduoational 
manoe; a w u ppra hen ai va study of modem foreign language teach- 
a study pf iipiversity opd college persoiUMl procedure,, jumlpidiiig 
the preparatiqii of psychological oxamipationf fpr,fr«shmsp in co- 
ope^« 800 colbg.; (to o( exptptoaUI 

psychologioal tesj^ m cooperation witjl^ a (large group of institutions; 
and ^ pmpwttiop, of cumulative repprd Uamb for, students as weU 
as other tests which ate indicative of studtut achieyemeni 

A^^ other activities promotii^, better, relatioos between Ameri- 
^ higher educational ipstitutions and thqea in f oieign oountries bss 
twi fg i)H nn>g of. an e^ieiinisnt hnown as the ** Junior Tetr 
Abro^ For a number of years selected groups of studonls from 
American collages have spent the junior year in fortign umveuaititt, 

and mmoBtinatanomb*TO been giym<w^ for the wtorkdoiia i 





oQuam ,4ir& vnmmn mo€}moa 


IS 


li 1988 Uw'OwmeilipiBMiriMd > handhoak entitled ^^Americaan Uni- 
Tenitueaiul.CoUesit/’ ajtendwd book of refercnoe for.higber edu- 

f^tion in,Aiw^^<i^ 1.! i 

For * niimbtrLod jenn'tlift ODandl hte etodied criticallj all pro- 
posed^ 4kr pending. Fedaodclegieletioo piiieming to education and 
paiiktila^ ao tti w ia t eajto the ertahliahiMiit of a Federal Depait- 
meot oI JMnoetionui b thin oaonectMii Pratida^ Hoover and Secre- 
taiy iWilbilir ap|M>intBd .il» dicedsir of the oounoil te A>irm«n of the 
N a t iofi e ] AdlMMrjr- Owni^it taeioit Bdneatioii.oif ffl maobeis, although 
this 0D«awltaB hiM.io.aAeial oeu^on with t^ It is the 

piopoee of tkos gron|».t# chart tbh hadb lor the fotiin rdations that 
sbodd atiidiiatwaeui .the Federal Qorcmnent and education. The 
Julina Bomwald iFnad gtaautediHQOdlOD in'anpport of this project 
and Ihr. 'Henry^fliiiiallo iraa a{^MNiitad’dincter of the study. Al- 
thoogi&> thtiOminitiarifei.iraric cnleie MTeral Selda of education, the 
relationa of the FadariU.GeiTCRiBMOt to hiideor education will be 
one of thamod,iM|>nieafrf thW 

ToitheM adivitiefttlee>^foiiticd j«oentiT*4<I^ a pcogram of ednea- 
tional reeiandL /llMiBeWiaNnniittia oa.prolde^ and plans in ednca- 
tion in thargeof this pctiieain #ill haen the requMMrifaiHQr of iormn- 
lating aceenpidbendwiJivograin hf edntsatioBal faireatigatian. The 
reo r>m i n s nd a t a o na odthia eenemittaa ael.-eipected to ba of great value 
in guiding i^hilantiuropfr in the wiae allocatictt of funds for educa- 
tioui^ xacearchpgfppsaariiirhB wtork of thk oononittoe has been given 
the Support idf the ddnidfioaeBnM]d‘Fiind> throng a subveniion of 
$36,000. for ithiieiynai%>hitt&tlleipolMib4ity:of farthor assistance. 

The.auMti ndent'|)(tojact;of tbaeoondl i ntfo H e B the critical study 
of atudeat aotusveniili. jlWith ties aid of.<a grant of $600^000 from 
the Qenaial Ednoatiiln Hoead^iaissrasB of hs)inbb achievement tests 
fonooUlgla will ba ptw|weJ, and if used wik pbca an emphasis on 
schnlaatjit aefriwveitaiatiratMigjthenigwhiheaDoamnlation. of credits. 
The cQiincUrit«gioafsiiiiBd'f»'th^ the Cooperative Test 

Sernoaimder.ltheidiMGtidhkOdiEhtBeB B.. Wohd. The project will 
be onder the<>hauial isdpeihlsioa el ttie coancd’a cominittee on 
permiuid.ineChodsi^ ofirMdk llesn fi. S. Hawdn di ehainnan, and 
of Dr. John Henry IfdbOiMfcea, iwhe. ia> now ameeiito director of 
the council, 

Through^^ In <kdatrnng ^fknki' ‘from^ private souroee for 

its projeds dhtiOOUMil hst tendered aneibasiBgiaid to hig^mr educa- 
tion in4heidndyilMf;00talendi^ ptobluorand in helping the colleges 
to euaamlndii llor.ta • igdkient. periodfof time on matters of 
impgalaodei i.'j . ‘; i. i 

Fituna ‘Dtempher 191h;lo April 90, IMOi, the ooundl hat received 

altqfdfbcr m nte oidM6M9A8ft. Of thia amount $a6M9h77 hm 


I 


T 


14 , 




beeA ^>4»wwa 't l ii ri) ^gh 4^n 

dwburtid>»toi^<gfM<r.>i>r\q)4&>l 

investigations include disbursements of $802,744J#i'teii4bai 
tioqal fiqiihM 

limdv iitd‘$t)i2|8CpZ^4^4it<ll|e vuAikw^oMBiiingotllt*^ 
lu «6b *lfcf»»btaa tfome 41 uiiihi|lwr 

edocMtioiimf ■ faw^Hitloi^ i faii W&«Bt yiiWJ iti ik of inUftrt >tblii4te >th«t 
the oounsif'tBftioii bok)^^|; i&te^ie•cb'll)lib^«^^ 
ai^ * Dr» O W i t ka H iifadd^JttwblfaimaiTbi<h^^ M8(f t 

in his {iresirihittkil addilieff 4<*tfaffilO,llMll^ oaMiiA4tttlltiMi'tt> tbs 
fikt th«i< tHH^DbrOit OihtMil ;4«4ci4ti«»4f ^dl^Dgm Beaendv? 
Sthoolsfaii ia4’oitafitfooiiiAltuedddft11iit*<i>«kdk,!lia0 
its sta|idadd^>in)iii»td'<of'«<i9kttlli<^>>VUigdb^^ 
ovganittod) a <biiiBitt«» Joii> thaifiailiiafftof afkatiifds/ ia«t ilotife iltr 
tha ooi^ieMikoik >oA Ioftiir^ lBtenMid» tiiosat^^ 
oart^dogHfaMMiM a diiiflii»}pMfi«np(i4(>ek^ idB^4ea>olt«ir^ 
vejs will be 4i>^^ >flihrwn«il1w<n>itii4» haa 

alvetd^ bagun^itii ini k sfcjgatfitta witk <ha^ 'bi fladtaj^ibetter 

oritdriaiao# bedi«iii«Anbd>iqetb<il4^)b4imBiiiitflrfits dstor^ 


minatioib) ^xi«UMi|ea iu ibbliegi. II A o cwditiiig 44tdaiai>. tpiki : tb^ gat 

aB far isifuMifala/Irtaa-ni^^ €T<|gai4i totfa»d t M B|iitd« ; ’ 
It.skmU ba afcwt^ aiigai^hii! A>«eiMMisrhya<» w Bit w a t i on' has 

evolisedati ebgaiiiatiaaaaif iUai4^ iva«V Q^aiiiil^ttinda Ma^^ 
ii»g:4ailD4;beh edttwdto enf 

by tiia>coib£tk>da,:jafi(ti|idj''|dikniBMot^ ^itiwni-tfoodi 

attentMs ok ai^:^ko*liftQlii[ti (iMiaqi' btf^* 

tutiontl 0ra«pibr giinpi flohigi lare 

giiTen 

aids, .lnt)iaitei{>aiiiidH M4 

«aifieatii|iii jDfradMAtp<Uiri jjaaiTba ia i AuiiSkIi ad tkirai^tilb pnii' 

ciftal inla gn a fi a lfifcanM rf NhwpfiimibfitMiflroirt 
o4 fitai apaaojlnattidUa bat ibaqaaaii oiDitd>'ukii|uiiiqptffdiiod^ atf b 
ttoan aili^ i pjMffim < < ' ' 

Ita. Brpwa>hf'li:>tim CTMii|jiiQaofl4-4^^ iriaoB^ondl aettidty it 
Inom. tia^ iddad|>oia4//afi“itaiflariaTol adMdreakiti^ftetlmgutl^ 
lvomtiMittaaadtiiiiiko4AMabddBd4a£lMt’?nl/!: / 111 )H iiili»l« .iCl ' 


AttentMw 4aa bean aattaditaitfca fifaiell(w4lieiM>^AdMiirtt4tr 


on fktaeatloyn ad «I ohifyangsilfafw; lioiiaiaitV'niiidivbl^^'k^ 
ma^of ite wtKli*a»il 

limited- to more specific fields. To evaluate or appraise <iW)kwll>af 
oil ihoM a^tdcMaa^^ OiajibpaftVbP»f4er, 

attlBrifSUa(«iil<:jtf^^^ (ttlM MtUttka a4t^?tiHtpaMg 

associations. i 
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The Association of American Colleges has entered upon its seven- 
teenth year of existence. Under the direction of Dr. Robert L. Kelly 
It has labored successfully in behalf of improved standards of effi- 
ciency in liberal arts colleges. RecenUy the association has given 
attention to the question of the enlistment and training of college 
teachere. In the report of the Commission on Enlistment and Train- 
. Teachers the, following statements are significant: 

The enlistment of prospective -college teachers far too im- 
^rtant to leave to chance or to undirected student ini tive.” “The 
first duty of a college presidebt is the maintenance of a staff of good 
teachers, and the most active phase of this duty is the filling of 
\^cancies. “The enlistment of college teachers means, in the main, 
the enlistment of coUege students before they graduate from college 
for the career of colle^ teaching.” The commission therefore plans 5. 
to ascertain certain things with regard to the graduates of each col- 
lege which 18 a member of this association : First, “ the actual number 
of members of each of the last 10 graduating classes who are engaged 
in or preparing for college teaching and the percentage of the class 
represent by this number; and, second, the actual number ofiier- 
sons m the upper quarter of each of the same 10 classes who are en- 
gaged in or preparing for coUege teaching, and the percentage of 
th^ m ^e upper quarter of the class represented by this number.” 

. V study of ‘.‘The EflScient College,” the typical 

institution was one enroUing 1,000 students. As a large number of 
the constituent wUeges of the association have enrollments of 500 or 

ru ^ investigation of “The Smaller 

uivestigation wib cover the following questions: 

, organization and administration, personnel, the 

raw material (student supply) and tb^e ‘product’ ^lumni), in- 
rtructional facibties and techniques, physical plant, financial situa- 
lon and ne^s, al^ student life, rebgious life, personnel guidance 
extracurricular activities, enrollment trends, and special activities.” 

libehal arts college movement 

In view of the recent tendencies which sppear to'challenge the 
^ab^hed prestige of the liberal arts college, considerable sctivfty 
has been around by the friends of Uberal education in order to ' 
de^se means by which the strength .and influence of the liberal 
college may be maintained. 

Con^uen% a conference of the representatives of 278 liberal 
colleges was called in Chicago, March 18-20, 1980. As a result 
of a preliminary study made by President A. N. Ward, of Western 

52000 *— « ’ »>= "-"i 
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Maryland College, attention was called to the ne^d for a more 
adequate support of the rank and file of liberal arts^oHcges which 
are in a position to relieve the pressure of heavy enrollments in 
the larger colleges and universities. This involves largely the equal- 
izing of support of liberal arts colleges, a more equitable distri- 
bii«on of endowment funds among the large group of smaUer 
colleges as compared with the heavy endowments of a small group of 
liberal arts institutions. 

This sipificant conference has been described in detail in the 
A\ork entitled The Liberal Arts College Movement,” edited by 
Archie M. Palmer, associate secretaiy^ of the Association of Ameri- 
can Colleges. Among the more important duties of the leaders of 
this movement are “ to set forth the place of the college of liberal 
arts in higher education in the United States,” and to “ cooperate 
with colleges approved by the movement in securing funds ade- 
quate to their needs.” It has been estimated that at least 
$1,000,000,000 will be required to meet the needs of the majority of 
liberal arts colleges in order that they may render the maximum 
service. 

THE AXKRICAN ASSOCIATION OF UNIVERSITY PBOFESSOHS 

This organization, which came into existence at nearly the same 
time as the Association of American Colleges 17 years ago, has to-day 
a membership of 7,986. As a national' agency for the protection of 
^ the interests of college teachers and for promoting their professional 
welfere, the association has greatly strengthened the college teaching 
profession and added to its educational efficiency through its activi- 
ties in behalf of security of tenure, academic freedom, pension and 
insurance systems, and improved economic conditions of college 
teachers. It has also encouraged research among teachers. 

The secretary, Prof. H. W. Tyler, announces that the association 
has just begun a new investigation of the tenure of college teachers. 
This will include a study of types of contracts used, customary length 
of tenure, and other conditions relating to the question, as well as 
the nature of the organizations controlling existing systems. 

The association has dealt with 54 cases relating to academic free- 
dom and tenure in 1928 and 1929, and has also given counsel on re- 
quest to university officers who were desirous of utilizing the best 
procedure lU makiiig faculty readjustments. 

At the seventeenth annual meeting held in December, 1930, the 
association passed an important measure directed against the en- 
tanglement of cqlkge offipiaU and teachers in activities such as 
propaganda in behalf of pu^ic utilities. ' The effect of thia measure 
is to require full publicity as to the names of both parties concerned 
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in such affairs, and to make public the fact that compensation is 
being paid to the college officials by the other party or parties. 

THE AMIERICAN ASSOCIATION OF UNIVERSITT WOMEN 

This assbciation is entering upon its fiftieth year of existence. It 
is now undertaking, under the diiection of Dr. Katherine McHale, 
the executive and educational secretaiyr of> the association, a study ol 
the chan^ and experiments that have been undertaken in recent 
years in liberal arts colleges. This study, which is a part of a pro- 
gram of re^arch information service in secondary and collegiate 
education, will cover three fields : Care and direction of students, cur- 
riculum and instruction, and organization and administration. A1-, 

^ ready a study of 36 colleges has been made, particularly with refer- 
ence to the ciurent changes that have influence on the student’s life. 

It is expected that this study will be completed in two years. The 
association has also recently published, among other bulletins,' a 
Study of College Entrance R^uirements, by Miss Carrie Mae Probst, 
of Goucher College. This includes an analysis of the entrance 
requirements of 14 representative women’s colleges, 4 coeducational 
colleges, and 5 universities. The association is also beginning a 
cooperative study of Deans of Women in Institutions of Higher 
Learning. It is also setting up a more objective technique as a basiJi 
for considering the place of women on faculties and student bodies in 
colleges and universities. Direction is also being given to the thought 
that women’s coUeges, Ijaving passed the day when they must justify 
their right to compete on the same intellectual basis with men’s col- 
leges, have the right as well as the duty to render a special service 
through leadership in those fields bearing on human relations and 
the family. 

ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN TTNIVERSITIEfl ^ 

This association has given special attention in its conferences to 
matters improving the quality of graduate instruction. Nevertheless . 

It does not attempt lo standardize graduate schools. 

In the report of the thirty-first annual conference, Dr. Adam Leroy 
Jones, of the committee on classification of universities and colleges, 
rails attention to a memorandum of procedure which is advised for 
institutions seeking approval of the association for inclusion in its 
accepted list. The report also announces the association’s adhesion 
to the principles and standards set up by the American Council on 
Education, It also reoommend^o the various regional and national 
standardiang agendes a series of principles and minimum require- 

. ments which should be observed and considered in the accrediting of 
colleges. . ^ . 

\ » 
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One of the association's most important recommendations is that 
referring to foreign-language requirements for higher degrees. 

1. We regard a knowledge of foreign languages as Indispensable to the ' 
pnrsult of research In all Helds. Hence candidates for the doctorate of 
philosophy may reasonably be required to have a working knowledge of one 
or more foreign languages. 

2. Since much of the dissatisfaction of present foreign-language require 
ments in graduate schools Is traceable to Inflexible general requirements and 
methods of admlnlstraUon. we recommend that the admlnistraUon of these 
requirements, like that of other requirements In special fields, be left to the 
determination of departments or divisions concerned. 

THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF STATE UNIVERSITIES 

This association has given considerable attention recently to a 
redefining of its purposes. Consideration was given to its history, 
the development of its standing committees, and its program. 
President W. B. Bizzell suggested the following questions as the 
basis for a modern program for the association; Sources of reve- 
nue for the maintenance of our institutions; the educational policies 
of the National Govei;nment as related to the educational problems 
of the different States; relation of the State university to other 
State-supported institutions; organization for efficiency and economic 
utilization of facilities; improving the quality of instruction and 
measuring the results of educational accomplishment; extent, qual- 
ity, and administration of research; student activities and the prob- 
lems of administration resulting from them ; problems and policies of 
adult education as an educational function of the State university. 

The existing methods of control of State univereities, their func- 
tions, and their methods of obtaining financial support were brought 
out in considerable detail. The importance of the State university 

as an agency for both educational and general research was also 
stressed. 


THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF JUNIOR COLLEGES ’ ' 

This organization, which came into existence following the ckll 
of President George F. Zook in 1920, has served to promote the 
development of the large group of junior colleges that now form an 
important phase in our educational system. The membership at 
the beginning of 1930 jncluded 200 colleges located in eveir SUte 
but five and in the District of Columbia. The definition of the 
junior coUege as given in the 1930 report on standards is as follows; 

The Junior coUege, as at present conatknted, comprlwa aeveral foniM of 
organlaatlon; firet, a 2-year Instttotiou embracing two years of coUefiate 
work in advance of the completion ot what la ordinarily termed the twelfth 
grade of an accredited secondary school ; secondly, the- Inatltntlon embracing 
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two years of standard collegiate work Inte^ated with one or more contlgoons 
yt-ars of folly accredited bigh-acbool work administered as a sln^e unit. The 
aims of tbe cnrrlculnm in either case are to meet, the needs of tbe student 
f^r maiimum growth and derelopment. further his social maturity, and 
ii> enable him to make his greatest contrlhjition as a member of society. 

The association has not attempted to rate schools of its group, but 
has formulated standards which will assist in molding a “ proper 
sentiment ” for the junior college. It expects accrediting will be 
undertaken through existing agencies. Junior college standards are 
set up in nearly two-thirds of the State departments of education 
and by a number of State universities. The only accrediting organi- 
zations that have set up standards for junior colleges are the Ameri- 
can Council on Education, the Association of Colleges and Second- 
ary Schools of the Southern States, the North Central Association 
of Colleges and Secondary Schools, and the Northwest Association 
of Secondary and Higher Schools. The Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools of the Middle States and Maryland adopted 
in 1927 the standards recommended by the American Council on 
Kducation, but it has not accredited any junior colleges up to the 
present time. 

THE NATIONAL EDUCATION A6S0CUT10N 

I 

This association has studied, through the committees on secopdary 
education and professional and higher education, the problems con- 
nected with the articulation of secondary and higher education. 
The work of these committees is reported in the Seventh Yearbook 
of the Department of Superintendence, 1929. It has ascertained the 
principal difficulties which public schools encounter in their articula- 
tion with the colleges, the effects of entrance requirements on the 
curriculum procedures in local school systems, the attitude of second- 
ary school pupils toward college entrance subjects as compared 
with other subjects, the effect of the junior college on the articula- 
tion problem, and other questions of similar importance. 

From the standpoint of ^^fessional and higher education it has 
redefined articulation in its^veral asjyects. It^has also defined the 
liberal arts college, the American university, and its component 
divisions or schools. The several methods of selecting college stu- 
dents have been classified, and the devices that have been set up 
for improvement of student adjustment relates to articulation 
have been discussed. 

COORDINATING AGENCIES FOR GRADUATE WORK AND RBSKARCH 

The stimulation and coordination of tiie many phases of research 
activity, including graduate work, has occupied the attention of a 
number of organizations that give the whole or a part of their t.im^ 
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to such work. The American Association for the Advancement of 
.Ncienee and its associated societies have been of considerable service 
to graduate students a^d research workers through their use of 
doctor’s dissertations and research contributions of college officials 
in their regular programs. It has been estimated that approxi- 
mately one-fifth of the papers presented at association section meet- 
ings are from these sources. 

The Smithsonian Institution has on numerous occasions stimu- 
lated research in universities through special grants, and through 
its International Exchunge Service it exchanges scientific, literary, 
and governmental publications with foreign governments, institu- 
tions, and investigators. It publishes the International Catalogue 
of Scientific Literature. It also loan% works of value to those 
engaged in certain fields of research. 

THE NATIONAL BESEABCH COUNCIL 

The National Research Council was established in 1916 by the 
National Academy of Sciences and was put on a permanent basis 
in 1918 by President Wilson. The council includes in its member- 
ship the representatives of over 70 scientific and technical societies, 
Government bureaus, and other research organizations, and is one 
of the largest and most highly organized research institutions in* 
the world. It has devoted its attention primarily to the stimula- 
tion and cwrdination of research in two group fields. The first 
includes science and technology, engineering and industrial re- 
search, chemist^ and chemical technology, geology and geography, 
the medical sciences, biology and agriculture, and anthropology 
and psychology; the second group is concerned with Federal rela- 
tions, State ttlations, and educational relations pertaining to ^ 
research. ^ 

The council through its organization is enabled to bring into 
cooperation the forces of business and industry with university and 
other re^Brch agencies in the fields aforementioned. Through gen- 
erous gift^from various sources the council has maintained a large 
number of postdoctoral research fellowships. One of the outstand- 
ing features of the organization of the I^search Council is the bring- 
ing together Mch year of outstanding research men of the country 
to be chairmen of the several technical divisions of the council, 
ihis rotation among the leaders of research as coordinators for their 
special fields has proven of great value in bringing research to a 
high plane of efficiency. 

eOCIAL SCIENCE BXSEAKCH COPNCIL 

1 J?* Science Research CouncU has in existence since 

1923. It has promoted research studies of the activities of human 
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beings in those divisions coming under the purview of the constit- 
uent organizations. The members of the council include the Amer- 
ican Anthropological Association, the American Science Association, 
the American Historical Association, the American Political Science 
Association, the American Psychological Association, the American 
S^iological Society, the American Statistii^I Association, and cer- 
tain members at large. Committees on regional research have been 
set up experimentally, orfe for the development of social sciences ou 
the Pacific coast, the other for the southern region. The council 
lias awarded 86 social science fellowships to members of the teacliing 
staffs of a large number of universities and colleges, and many of 
the proposed studies will be prosecuted in foreign countries. Among 
the many studies being stimulated by the council are business re- 
search. corporate relations, crime, the family, industrial relations, 
international relations, interracial relations, philanthropic financing, 
jxipulation, public administration, social and economic research in 
agriculture, and social statistics. 

AMERICAN COUNCIL OF LEAHNED 80CIETIEg 

This council, established in 1919, represents the United States in 
the International Union of Academies. The council is devoted to the 
advancement of humanistic sciences. Th#’ following societies are 
members of the council : American Philosophical Society, American 
Academy of Arts and Sciences, American Antiquarian Society, Amer- 
ican Oriental Society, American Philological Association, Archeo- 
logical Institute of America, Society of Biblical Literature and 
Exegesis, Mc^em Language Association of America, American His- 
torical Association, American Economic Association, American Philo- 
.‘:ophical Association, American Anthrop>ological Association, Ameri- 
can Political Science Association, Bibliographical Society of Amer- 
ica, Ameri^n Sociological Society, History o{ Science Society, Lin- 
guistic Society of America, and Medieval Academy of America. 

The council has endeavored to bring together the elements involved 
in developing and handling effectively research programs in the 
fields covered by its members. Among its principal activities include 
the assisting in the preparation of a Corpus Vasorum Antiquorum, 
a Dictionary of American Biography, and the establishment of the 
publication Speculum, now the organ of the Medieval Academy of 
America. The council has also published a comprehensive survey of 
American learned societies, which gives their history, resources, and 
principal activities. It also has administered a number of grants in 
aid of research to professors apd instructors in American colleges. 

The council has also planned a program of study of the cultural 
relations ^ween Europe and Americsu It has recently under- 
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taken an investigation of the organization of and facilities for 
instruction in Chinese and in rela^jed subjects in the world, and it 
hopes to stimulate greater interest in far oriental cultures in higher 
educational institutions. 

THE SCIENTIFIC WORK OF THE DEPARTMF.NT OP AGRICULTURE 

The largest and most highly organized agency for coordinating 
and stimulating research work in the applied sciences in relation to 
agriculture, home economics, and rural life in general in universi- 
ties and colleges is that under the administration of the diiwtor of 
scientific work in the Department of Agriculture. This organi* 
zation coordinates the research programs in several bureaus and 
offices of the department, particularly through the Office of Experi- 
ment Stations with the 50 or more experiment stations connected 
with the land-grant colleges and universities. A more complete 
statement regarding the work of the experiment stations is found in 
the review of the land-grant college survey included in the chapter 
on National Surveys of the Oflfce of Education. 

INTEGRATION EFFECTIVE 

In addition to these major organizations there are a large num- 
ber of research organizations of different types which function in 
other fields which serve the universities and colleges. 

Although more in the background, this vast amount of research in 
all lines of human thought and activity carried on in American 
universities and colleges has been and will continue to be one of the 
main sources of the intellectual and material development of the 
Nation. 

It is apparent from the*foregoing discussion that the colleges and 
universities of the country are linked together in a network of organi- 
zations which tend to promote cooperation and which aid in the 
strengthening of scholastic standards in nearly every field. These 
organizations are also indicative of the almost unlimited scope of 
subject matter with which higher education has to deal and of the 
many difficulties involved in the elaboration of a suitable content for 
instructional purposes. Nevertheless, it is through these voluntary 
bonds that more than a thousand colleges and universities work to- 
pther in comparative harmony. The migration of students from 
institution to institution is a relatively simple matter throughout the 
length and breadth of the land, an^ educational equivalence in sub- 
ject matter values is generally accepted by all institutions on 
accredited lists. The interchange of professors of temporary periods 
appears to grow in favor as a stimulation to scholarship and also 
brings breadth as well as greater unity to higher education in general. 
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But these organizations and devices do not always touch many 
higher educational problems largely local or regional in character 
\\ hich demand scientific study and action. Such problems have come 
to be handled in many cases through, institutional surveys. 


HIGHER EDUCATIONAL SURVEYS 


During the part decade approximately 15 surveys of State sjstems 
of higher education have been conducted under the auspices of the 
United States Office of Education, private foundations, and other 
special groups. During the earlier part of the decade surveys were 
limit^ largely to individual institutions or those coming within a 
public or private system within a State. The utility of these surveys 
l.as led to their development on a hation-wide basis. Among these 
sun'eys should be mentioned that of engineering education, con- 
ducted between 1924 and 1929 by the Society for the Promotion of 
Engineering Education, under the direction of W. E. Wickenden and 
H. P. Hammond, involving over 100 engineering schools and col- 
leges ; the study of athletics in American colkg^, conducted in 1929 
by Dr. Howard J. Savage; the survey of higher education for the 
I nited Lutheran Church in America, conducted by R. J. Leonard, 
E. S. Evenden, and F. B. O’Eear, involving a study of 16 colleges. 

The following surveys have been conducted since 1928, under 
the direction of Dr. Floyd W. Reev^ and associates, of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago: A survey of Syracuse University; a survey of 
34 colleges affiliated with the Board of Education of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, in addition to 6 junior colleges, and 17 negro col- 
leges affiliated with the Boards of Education of the Northern and 
Southern Methodist Church; a survey of 16 colleges and universities 
affiliated with the Board of Education of the Disciples Church*; 
and a survey of Baptist educational institutions in Kentucky. Other 
institutional surveys conducted by this group include Center College 
Kentucky ; Valparaiso University, Indiana ; Northland College, Wis- 
consin ; and Geneva College, Pennsylvania ; the survey of the latter 
was conducted by Prof. John D. RusseU, of the Univereity of Chi- 
cago. Doctor Reeves, with the coo{)eration of 6 assistants and 30 

^i*^*^T^**^* aides, began in October, 1930, a comprehensive survey of 
the University of Chicago. 

A survey of Brown University was also conducted in 1930, by 
Samuel P. Capen, Luther Pfahler Eisenhart, and Guy Stanton Ford. 

In 1930 the Society for the Promotion of Engineering Education, 
with the cooperation of the Office of Education, undertook a new 
survey of the engineering colleges that had participated in the 
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survey of 1924, in order to secure a measure of the progress which 
had been made in engineering education. Some of the findings of 
this report are given in the chapter on engineering education. 

RECENT SUR\’EV8 OF THE OmCE OF EDUCATION 

In 1927 the Office of Education began a survey of 79 negro col- 
leges and universities upon the request of the institutions themselves. 
This survey was completed in 1928. 

In 1927 the office also began work on the nation-wide survey of 
land-grant colleges and universities, 69 in number. This was 
completed in 1930. 

Full summary reports of both of these surveys are contained in 
the chapter on National Surveys of the Office of Education. 

On September 7, 1929, Gov. Harvey Parnell, of Arkansas, re- 
quested the United States Commissioner of Education to undertake 
a survey of the institutions of higher education of that State. 

The commissioner named a survey 'commission consistin^^ of Dean 
Withers, of New York University; President Bizzell, of the Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma; and Arthur J. Klein, chief of the Division 
of Colleges and Professional Schools of the Office of Education, 
who completed the survey in March, 1930. The institutions surveyed 
consisted of the State University of Arkansas at Fayetteville, the 
two State teachers colleges at Conway and Arkadelphia, the Poly- 
technic Institute at Russellville, and the Ihree agricultural and 
mechanical colleges at Monticello, Jonesboro, and Magnolia. The 
purpose of the survey was to recommend a coordinated program 
of higher education for Arkansas. To accomplish this an attempt 
was made to determine the proper functiQDS of each of the seven 
institutions named aix>ve. A plan for the coordination of these 
institutions with the State department of education was recommended 
and at least some of these recommendations have already been 
incorporated in the State law of Arkansas. 

OTHER HIGHER EDUCATIONAL INVESTIOATIONS 

In addition to the surveys already indicated, approximately 250 
colleges undertook private or self surveys in 1929, and 148 colleges 
likewise undertook such surveys in 1930. Although the scope of 
some of these surveys may have been limited, it is evident that the 
demand for revaluation of educational aims and procedures has 
reached a large group of our colleges. 

In 1930 Dr. C. C. McCracken, now president of Connecticut 
Agricultural College, 'completed a study of the collies under the 
Board of Christian Education of the Presbyterian Church of the 
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L nited States of America. In a strict sense this was not a survey 
but the development of a cooperative research program among the 
institution concerned. The new program .suggested includes a re- 
organization of the government of the 60 colleges under this board, 
dividing them into e>ight groups. Each of these groups will have a 
central college in which a certain amount of graduate and theological 
training will be emphasized. The other colleges of a particular 
. group will fit their programs into relation with the program of the 
central college, creating thus a carefully integrated program and 
avoiding unnecessary duplication of effort. Tlje church may then 
concentrate more particularly on those phases of education in which 
the church or the constituency of the church might be .interested. 
This plan will tend to conserve the independence of the Presby- 
terian colleges, yet at the same time provide and require such co- 
operation and organization that the colleges will be -on a sound 
educational and financial basis. 

PART n. EMERGING TYPES OP CX)LLEGES AND 
UNIVERSITIES 

In the foregoing section attention has been called to the objective 
or ertemal aspects of the higher educational situation in the United 
States and the principal means by which adjustments or revaluations 
are made through outside organizations; 

However, the internal aspect of adjustment may be more clearly 
shown by an analysis of the plans of typical colleges and the numer- 
ous devices by which students are selected and distributed through 
the more or less complicated mechanism of college or university 
organization. The great problem in higher education in recent years 
has been what to with the student after enrollment; how do 
colleges present an educational menu that is appetizing as well as 
wholesome, whether it be table, d’hote or a la carte 9 Does the student * 
follow the cafeteria procedure in educational food selection or is he 
waited upon by a retinue of table functionaries who are available 
to adjust the meal in delicate fashion to the appetite and, if this is 
lacking, to suggest or furnish suitable appetizers? 

PERIOD OF EXPERIMENTATION 

T^e decade has witnessed a growth of experiments which bear on 
student adju^ente. In the effort to impidve selection and to 
obtain a maximum of scholarly achievement it has been the aim of 
a score or more colleges to test new procedures in corriculum 
orgamaatioo, educational orientation, teaching* methods, and in 
housing:. 
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A characteristic feature of curriculum reorganization in many of 
the new educational programs is the concentration of college work 
into four or five major divisions of work, each division serving to 
integrate and bring into harmonious cooperation the work of those 
departments that naturally belong to a major division. Such a 
program may be illustrated by the new plans of the University of 
Chicago, Colgate University, Cornell College, and those for the new 
Bennington College. 

The new plan of the University of Chicago is as follows : 

The nnlverslty will comprise four upper dlvisloas, Including the humanities, 
social sciences, physical sciences, and biological sciences, and two groups of 
professional schools which articulate with the college. All studente must 
enter the college for a g^eral education, leave hy passing comprehensive ex- 
aminations and enter one of the four ui^r divisions or professional schools 
or be granted an honorable and dignified exit. The comprehensive examination 
may be taken at any time the student feels competent. 

Once in the upper division, the student will graduate by passing a 
comprehensive examination. 

The professional schools will award ail professional degrees and the divisions 
will be responsible for the award of all nonprofessional degrees. The bachelor's, 
master’s, and doctor’s degrees are to be granted on the recommendation of the 
entire division and not by one department • • • By the abolition of 
credits emphasis will be placed on the knowledge of the subject matter rather 
than on the acquisition of credits. The successful evolution of this plan will 
continue the Incrtesed stress now being made on achievement 

The Colgate University plan is based upon a successful experi- 
mental first-year survey course in philo^phy and religion, and the 
university has added four more first-year survey courses, including 
the physical sciences, the biological sciences, the social sciences, and 
the, fine arts. These survey courses constitute the basic elements of 
five of six schools. The sixth school, which is concerned with lan- 
guages, does not have a survey course, as languages do not lend 
themselves to such a procedure. The freshman student, after com- 
pleting the five required survey courses, chooses one of the six schools 
for concentration in the remaining years of the college progvm; 
however, this does not mean that the student is limited to the work of 
one school. The new plan has .the advantage of bring ing greater 
coherence between the departments constituting each school as com- 
pared with the Tack of coordination between the 20 or 30-departmenU 
under the old plan. 

^ The program of Cornell College, Iowa, emphasizes general educa- 
tion during the first two years of the course ; the student must then 
take at least eight hours each in the following fields of concentration : 
Social sciences, natuM sciences, fine arts, language and literature, 
phibsophy and religion. 
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The study pfan of Bennington College, a school for- women, will 
require students to become acquainted during the first two years with 
the significance of all four of the major fields — science, literature, 
social studies, and fine arts. The tool courses, such as mathematics 
and foreign languages, will be prescribed only if needed in the major 
field. In the last two years those who have ability will be allowed to 
concentratedn a major field. Of interest is the plan for housing stu- 
dents in dwellings holding 20 students each. Bach house will have a 
detached suite for a faculty member which will serve as a social center 
for other faculty members. 

Another development in curriculum reorganization is that made 
in 1930 at George Washington University. This plan is based 
upon a 2-year junior college, and is followed by a 3-year senior 
college program, leading directly to the master’s degree. The A. B. 
degree is granted as usual at the end of the fourth year. The de- 
]>artments of the senior college are grouped into four major divi- 
sions : Languages and literature, mathematics and physical science, 
natural sciences, and social sciences. This plan limits th^ control 
of the work lea^ng to the Ph. D. degree to the graduate school. 

Lafayette College has developed within the past decade a phase 
of liberal arts mstruction in the fundamental disciplines in political 
science and law which serves to give a fundamental motivation in 
the subjects required in this field. In the department of government 
and law, mstruction is designed to prepare the potential citizen for 
intelligent participation as voter, taxpayer, or public official in the 
complex political life of the day and to give to those intending to 
enter law school a preliminary training in legal analysis and an 
introduction to political and social problems. This department is 
housed in a classic building designed for the purpose, known as the 
Hall of Civil Rights, a gift in 1930 by Fred Morgan Kirby. The 
building includes a departmental library in government and law, 
with adequate equipment for laboratory methods in these fields- It 
also includes a political science museum which assists the student in 
visuahzing the activities of the Government. The classroom equip- 
ment allows for the greatest comfort and freedom of the student in 
carrying out his class projects. As a further incentive to activity 
the college is emphasizii^ the relations of the United States with 
Canada and the Bepublics to the south, as it is in these countries 
nearest to us that the student will find new opportunitieB to utilize 
his knowledge. / 

The concentration of related departmental activity toward specific 
ends is also applied in colleges for women. In Vassar College, the 
depaitments of botany, chemistry, child study, physiology and 
hygiene, and psychology are used as the basis for the study of 
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euthenics, which has for its purpose the correlation of modern 
sciences bearing on problems of living, particularly the home and 
family. A similar program centering on human relations and the 
family has been developed at Mills College. 

Rollins College, Winter Park, Fla., since 1926 ^as focused atten- 
tion on improved methods of college instruction. In addition to 
limiting its enrollment to 700 students, it has enlarged its faculty 
60 that there is a ratio of less than 10 students to a professor. 

The experimental college of the University of Wisconsin, which 
'-has been under the direction of Dr. Alexander Meiklejohn since 
the fall of 1927, has just completed the last year of its program. 
The principal endeavor of this experiment has been to discover 
means of improving instruction for freshmen and sophomores. In 
the teaching methods it has emphasized procedures that are based 
upon the independent work of the student, and it has stressed the 
careful study of civilization as a whole during its most significant 
periods. It is the plan of the university authorities to maka^n the 
near future a critical evaluation of this experiment, with tfie purpose 
of giving permanence to those procedures that have proven them- 
.selves to be of value. 

The new plan at Columbia College, Columbia University, has now 
been in operation for more than three years. It is based upon a very 
careful selection of the student through thorough placement exami- 
nations and achievement tests. The student is then introduced dur- 
ing the first two years of his college course to a careful study of the 
great problems of education, religion, economics, government, and 
social proc^ure that he must meet in American life through a very 
broad and inclusive course in contemporary civilization. With these 
beginnings, according to Dean Hawkes : 

k \ 

The whole colleiflate cnrrlcolam 1b developed toward the end of affording 
each student a chance, not only to lay>a solid foundation but to hoUd a 
Boperstructnre, the architecture of which Conforms to his own Individual 
umbttioD, ability, and temperament. 

The Princeton plan of 1924 has also compleftd a 4-year cycle and 
IS on Its sewnd cycle. The program, according to Dean EisenhUrt, 
bepns its significant features in the junior year, at the beginning of 
which the student selects a field of concentration in which the major 
l>art of his study will be done in the next two years. Having taken 
two courses each term in this department and two other courses for 
which he is qualified, the student must make an individual stu^y of 
a subject in the field of concentration aside from the courses. A com- 
prehensive examination must theg be passed in the field of dbnoen- 
tration. Although there has been some change in the operation of 
the preceptional system of instruction, attention is called to the plan 
of independent study. 
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The preceptorial conference bItbh the atndent an opportunity to learn how 
to rend in connection with the courae. In hia inciepeodent readInK he makes 
u'^e o£ the same process, but it is for him to coordinate the material without 
fhe old of lectures which to a greater or less extent supply this element In 
the case of courses. It Is Intended that thla-^Focess shall develop inltiaiivo 
jind 0 sense of responsibility In the student. 

A student’s knowledge of bis subject Is tested by the regular examlhatlons 
in his courses of the first term each year, by a general examination at the end 
of junior year upon the work of the year, and by a comprehensive examination 
at the end of senior year upon the work of both years. These examinations 
are planned so as to determine not only a^ student’s knowledge of detail l>ut 
also his appreciation of the broader aspects of his subject and the relations 
of the varioos parts. The papers written in connection with his Independent 
study during each of the two years, mentioned tibove, are counted as part of 
the exumiuatohi at the end of the year. By these two means we are enabled 
to «letcrmine more adequately the degree of a student’s mastery In his chosen 
field of study. 

There Is another aspect of the question which deserves comment. Whereas 
formerly the course was the unit of Instruction and there was no consideration 
<»f the effect of a combination of the courses in the development of the Indi* 
vidual shpdent, now the whole of a student’s work In hU department Is the 
unit, and the question of the education of the Individual Is paramount.' 

The H&rvaid house plan is another means to the end of helpinjr 
students to take their education seriously, not by diminishing non- 
academic activities but by changing the atmosphere and improving 
the interest of the student in scholarly pursuits until there is a 
proper balance beween these apparently.^vergent interests. The 
plan calls for seven houses, which will be required to care for all 
upper classmen who may desire to live in residence. Some of these 
are nearly completed and are models of efficiency and comfort. 
President LowelJ^xplains the new student houses as — 

attempts to form communities which will embody and promote the nplrlt that 
we have been trying to Introduce Into the coUege. We believe they will make 
Ihe undergraduates feel themselves members of an association w-hose object is 
their education, or rather providing them with an environment conducive to 
their ('ducating themselves; q place where scholars may not only be listened to 
In the classroom but conversed with Informally, an atmosphere challenging 
dlHcussion and thought on the part of ail capable of profiting by a university 
education. 

Another type of educational housing has just been proposed as a 
j)aH of the new plans Vor Brown I?niversity. This refers to the 
creation of departmental communities: 

These establishments, which are designated laboratories In the case of the 
Hclentiflc departments, sbonld Include a departmental library as the central 
feature, offices and studies for the staff, seminar and conference rooms, clnss- 
r<M.ms large enough fot advanced classes, and such apparatus, ornaments, and 
Illustrative materials as .tend to create an atmosphere appropriate to the sub- 
jects and Inritlng to the student Here they find not only the books, materials, 

'Prlacoton Alumni Weekly, Jon. 10, 1931, 
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and an atmosphere coutl3jai^rTo study but also intimate contacts and associa- 
tion with professors and gradoate students which It is a fundamental policy 
of Bro^Ti to promote* 


STUDENT ADJUSTMENT IN TYPICAL INSTlfUTIONS^ 


An interesting study of the development of administrative organi- 
zations as related to student adjustment in typical colleges and uni- 
versities recently has been completed by Dr. Harold F. Cotterman, 
of- the University of Maryland.' Following a general preliminary 
survey, 63 institutions were studied, including publicly and privately 
controlled schools, junior colleges, coeducational institutions, men’s 
colleges, women’s colleges, and other special types. From this group 
the following schools were intensively studied. Antioch College; 
Columbia College; Columbia University; Dartmouth College; the 
Experimental College, University of Wisconsin; Harvard College, 
Harvard University; Junior College of Kansas City, Mo.; Johns 
Hopkins University; Ohio State University; frinceton University; 
Reed College; Sarah Lawrence College; Scripps College; Stanford 
University; Stephens College; Swarthmore College; Tufts College; 
University. of Alabama; University of Chicago; University of Cin- 
cinnati; University of Oregon; and Yale University. The findings 
of this study from the standpoint of organization for student adjust- 
ment indicate that at least seven types of institutions have evolved, 
namely, the freshman-year type, the lower division-upper division 
type, the junior college type, the senior college, university type, the 
(wperat^e employment type, the separate divisions type, and the 
indepe.nd^t college-university tyj>e. 

Colleges of the freshman-year type are found at Harvard Uni- 
versity, IcAle University, and Tu^ College. These colleges and 
others of the same type make provisions for student adjustment 
in the freshman year by providing special .^officers, special deans, 
special faculties, personal advisers,, as well as different methods of 
-teaching. A careful study of freshman problems is made in order 
to advise students in a wise selection of programs and courses for 
the succeeding years. 

The lower division-upper division type, represented by Stanford 
University, Reed College, University of Chicago, University of 
Minnesota, and the University of Oregon,, tends to place student 
adjustment on the foundation of the secondary -school program, with 
college education as the continuation of a program begun weir down 
in the secondary-school period. In this type the lower two years 
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Jevel bt tlhj' WWtt #ViaS«fcl typtf of itlh(»tM«i<Ml: ' tl Itys 

for ttoti^ dv«t!tied 

as offered in upper division courses, or' directly with 

sions 6t 0# pwifirOfesslOritf llrtiin- 

iftg i*^dttt tbte «MlcI'degM. It iltb- |fet^esf tettftiiwa (*altt4hll 
progreto* their Odlfege WOtfc It *th* 

level of the steond year of ' '■*' ' •'' ’•■ > 

The senior colle^-uiyv^ra^ represents In organization de- 
voting most of its eiier^es and iW>urces to senior-college work 
integi«te4;^th^*(hif border of adtandadipretfeesioiill as4 f^uftte 
work ios erref^.jieleeted iMenta. liAkiit«tk»a -that ; IdiTii.lMqB 
anticipating or testing a program of this t5rpe include Stnafond 
Umsfre^ aodj^Mma JEbphins |]^i^ , ,v 

In tkh, cooperative^ «mpk>yiMat -type,, thi, University, itff 

Giacmnatii Aatioeh .QoUe^and tlie Oe^ of Medical .KvtkngeUstt, 
emph» is givnn to igudesi, partleipation m th» danfnlly oodtdi^ 
nated^aeiM a^irft^ of Ule either m a past of bia proMeiMl 
training er ise a sptoial diaeipliiieV.ttnder tho.lmsiediatc sU^ovidion 
of practical ,mep| ip addi^tb tatheo^etidtd atudy^ b«4h as pnit gi 4lte 
prefeasipnal aftd oidMireijphifce of itbe .ptograim. ■ , 

The sfioratn 4iyaP<«» ijn^ia., as repneenUd by a naitber of Slate 
imiversitiefft..appoi9;^ ^ahe the-leasi pneriaiab for adjustment 
laachinesyrhoww^W^^^^^ caste lher»i it ptemute. of aahangt 
toward » tyntew of UBtorrebted diviaien^'or other type of adjustauEmt 
organi^^on,, , ,, ^ ,1 , ■ •,» . ...... 

The ipc^gfen^Md eoUtgariouver^ type, repretetettel by the GDaiki^ 
moat fp^egeii i^afva^. I^nivefal^ Ihix^ugbriha roaidtobO haUa,i;aaid 
the egpernof#bj» i l ylby l tef. the ; Uuivioftity oi .Wrssoenfdn, ekttM 
adyaatoi«? tIMl ppii^ofes odi tho tentU] .ntidantiaL o«Ue^ to, otiiar 
unite of the, uoweuwty^ and tMnhihat .thtee ,wltb the othas adraa^ 
tmgasth^oginojwidiiteltivotetebitutiw ^ ., j .•-t.,., .| 
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for which higher education may be beoeficUl through flexihUity in 
entrance requirements and vanatian in maUtutional requixemonts to 
meet the difference ,in institutionai purpose.” 

Adjustment is facilitated when, tiwre is si^fcient fleribUity in the 
articulation of higher education with ssoondary-echool prograxos to 
permit considerable exploration in secondary education without clos- 
ing the possibility of pursuing advanced generaliaed, and specUlixed 
college programs. 

'Adjustment is also facilitated by the elimination of waste of tim^ 
thro^ placement and proficiency tests, through use of compre- 
hensive high-school performance records as systematic personnel 
data in the counseling of college studenta 


ADJTTSTMKNT BT COLLBOE TBABS 

It appears that each of the four years of college tend to have 
specific functions of their own as relates to the adjustment of the 
student. 

The freshiTum year . — Among the more important adjustment 
functions of the freshman year that appear are the following: 
The freshman year is a period of transition from the more or less 
well-taught and supervised work of the high school to tho more 
independent and more self-directed work of the socceedgig years of 
college. It provides by the careful selection and encouragement of 
the faculty at this level a higher type of instruction, thus aiding in 
adjustment. It provides for subject matter which introduoee and 
unfolds to the student the various fields of learning and affords 
opportunity for him to discover the unity and interrelatedness of 
the various classifications of the worlds knowledge, which by its 
nature aroim interest in more deUiled examination of some of 
those fields in the succeeding college years. It prepares for work 
of the later allege years through eou^rses fVimishing the tools or 
^bob of higher learning. It gives an opportimity to explore a 
field for conoentration or for profeeftioiial training t^irough prori- 
non for election in a desired direction. It gives the fomidation 
as far as posable for the choice of a wise' program of studies. 

It helps the student to become acquainted with the ocdlege mode 
and level of work and with himself as a coUege worker. It serves 
to eliminate students who are unfit itt cblltge. 

The fteshn^ year also provides a period for determining future 
scholastic privileges, inasmuch as honors courses and privi- 

leges are usually based on the quality of work the student does in 
the first two yean of college. It provides for as muoh opportunity 
for self-direction a# possible in order that 4 may beoocqe the student’s 
permanent mode of procedure. It permits the discovery of gifted , 
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students and weak students in order that provision in the way of 
methods of study, appropriate loads, and individual programs may 
be made for such students early in their college careers It %l«> pro- 
vides for m a king the fres hmen feel at home and for furnishing 
with high-grade faculty advisers who study their *individual char- 
acteristics, dieir ambitions, abilities, special aptitudes, and other 
qualifications with a view of assisting them in their problems of 
college work and life, ^t is the opening year of a systematic cumu- 
lative personnel record for each student It makes provision for rich 
cultural contacts and high-grade associational living, 

The iofhomore y«r.— The adjustment functions of the sophomore 
year appear as follows: It marks the period for the completion of 
articulation with secondary schools as well as for the completion of 
lower division work. It generally increases scholastic difficulty as 
compared with that of the freshman year. It tends to set the pattern 
of the student s scholarship. It serves in part as a basis for the de- 
terminhtion of future scholarship privileges. It provides a time for 
the elimination of students not fit by nature or inclination to be 
advanced to higher college levels. It provides for the pursuance of 
courses of study sequential to the vision-giving courses of the fresh- 
man year. It provides for free electives with avocational interests in 
view. This year also provides contacts with advisers who are in sym- 
pathy mth the student’s major interests and who will guide the 
student in terms of those interests if courses are terminal, or through 
proper rules of concentration and distribution if the student is to 
continue through college. It provides a final period for limited 
specialization or cultural study for those for whom the sophomore 
year college courses are terminal. It begins preparation in the re- 
quirements of major departments of the upper years of college; hence 
is a period for the beginning of specialization and the study of more 
advanced methods of university work. 

The juiuor and eemoT The outstanding adjustment func- 

tions of the junior and senior years may be grooped as foUows: 

These years provide for the pursuit of a major interest thor- 
oughly, systematically, with unity, and to a considerable degree of 
mastery, either along professional lines or in a field of scholarly 
investigation ot speculation. They provide preparation for advanced 
professional and research work. They provide opportunity for the 
development and pursuit of avocational interests through provisions 
for distribution, free electives, and self-directed programs of study. 
They provide, through contact with advisers in major departments 
who posses a thortmgh appreciatioB of the need and nature of the 
various phases of higher education, for the consideration and elec- 
tion of sound programs of study for the students, of* these years. 
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Th^ jittts Ifertd jmttiwikfljr it, dfevi^loprt^t 6f d«pth 6f thddght, i 
Vlrt*kdth of VJiibh, Abilify t 6 JntegWte knbWI^^, <ii^ity fdf 
dll Aftkly^s, and prtmWte sortfrtd sUtidaiHlA Attd tAate^ iii Hvirt^ 
ihtkhil^ coritacts- ih ela^WwniA, lii srtiAfl 6 ^ Ihdi^dtiAl con- 

bi in dillcMpcrinirtS, in i^sidWldft halld, Add id tttm- 

ijtfs lire ■genewlly, and by of stSfcli devi<?es‘ aa piSetieptbyial 

Wethbdk, fefrni papoi^, theses, deadirtg oburseA, coffipi^hetisiVer eaam- 
hWWbns, senidr fellot^ships, and the like. 11167 ptb^de opportunity 
fonthe developtnent of habits of seff-directinn bbth in wdfehe add in 
creative work. 

The jtiniof and seniot yeans promote the detelopmelit of gifted 
rtudetrte through provision for fefge ailnounts of freedom aid self 
thrertidti in the selection and purstrit of stndie^ and through special 
methods bf appropriate rthnulation. They provide for a wide range 
x)f rthdent’ focus from the professional and adraneed research poitTts 
cd vi^' and from the point of view of appropriate eUltUral Con- 
t?omlhitttS: In these years there is a rtialntenanee of standards of 
scholarships hi both professional and cultural work apprdbfiate to 
these leTelS of college effort. 

I . 
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In.g^eral, provisions for the adjustment of gifted students are 
increasing. 

lifany provisions for stimulating gifted students are making their % 
app^^ance in higher education beginning with the consideration of 
entrance requirements. 

,ftonors courses, independent study plans, and self’-directed pro- 
grams of study hold out special opportunities to gifted st\Ad^Bts for 
se h^ -reallzation alopg lines of special aptitudes. 

^ere'a high all-around level of scholarship is required fpr honors 
privileges, persons gifted in but one line may not receive the stimu- 
lation uewsi^ry for the development of their particidkr talent. 

Honors courses ahd the special stinuifation provided m connection 
^ Ml thym are navmg a decidedly good effect on both student aofl 
facqlty atSwarthmnre Colleg^, where a special study U being made ’ 
apd students as a wKcde in after life are grateful for 
Pff ''I^Bges the self-directed study plan gives thehL 

® Wealthy democracy such as the United 
States for ah arrangement in higher education which wjll stimulate 
minds to the highest possible devefopment and which in 
no sense will hold such minds to the slower paces of hl^ iveragp 
and average groups. ^ 

l^rivileges of completing college in three years, of reducii^ total 
requirements for graduation or of increasing coiirse credits for 
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thorough, -hij(h*gnuiB work, asd of trying forjtbaauuall. kinds of 
graduation honors fday parts in stumilatuig J^fted scents. 

Doctor GrA tf i rtna p^t study aiso briags out/ the adjustiMnt aspects 
of instructional effort, as well as of advjaDoed profe^iosal !%nd' 
research training. 

This study is indioatire of the great nurobe^f nirajis and de^^ioes 
which may be used to facilitate the student’s] progress in college 
so that he may relate himself in the ^moet satisfactory nin-nner to the 
educatioBal programs which may be 


RECENT DECISIONS AND ENACTMENTS TOUCHING HIGHER 

EDUCATION ^ 

Mxlitary irtdnin^ at the land-pymt colleges.— Tht ^esHon of 
required military training in the land-grant colleges has become con- 
troversial in recent years, because of a certain ambiguity in the 
. original act. In order to Clarify this matter, the Attorney General, 
upon request of the Secretary of the Interior, gave his official opin- 
ion as to whether agricultural colleges having grants under the act 
of July 2, 1862, and amendatory acts are required to include mili- 
tary tactics among the compulsory ooureerf*of study or whether they 
may simply offer this subject as an elective course. After carefully 
reviewing its legal aspects, the Attorney General included the fob 
- lowing statement .in his reply: , 

I thereftm advlM you that yen are jtintified In ooDHlderlng that aa a^- 
cultural oellege wtitdh offers a proper sobstaotial coarse Id military tdeti^ 
complies safflclentb with tbe requlremanu as to military tactics ,ip the act 
of July 2, 1862, a^d the other acts above mestloned, even though the studeula 
at that Institution are not coiupened to take that course. 

An tmportaTti'jfudlcial decision on the junior ooTJege . — According 
to a r^nt study by E. O. Brothers,® only about one-fq«rth of 'thd 
States have law^ which legalize thfi junior college as an extension 
of the high schc^l. ^Twenty States are reported as having" jpoior 
colleges of this tj[pe. Doubtless greater opposition to this ^pareni 
expanmon of the high school is due to the fact that it is £ con- 
tinuation of the woi*k of a legally accepts institution. In several 
States the pubUc junjqr coUngpe gppanaptly have no legal authority 
for their establishment. 

However, opposition against the operation of a junior obUege ^ a 
part of the phblio^eehool system was raised in A^eWlle, Nv'€.' The 
board of educadon of Buncombe Oounty 'iand tho Mhhol bhsid of 
Asheville defended their right to maintain' and operate tho junior 
college and pay its expense of operation from tho Asheville pubhO* 

I school fund.' The superior edurt of Buncombe COUnty took’ thh poefl* 

'M < n * — » mVM ‘ m * ...ji. -n-nij - tl ‘- ] 
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tion that the jomor college was not a part of tlie publio-echool sys- 
tem of North Xlhrolina and forbade die maintenance and operation 
of the jtmior college out of the public-school fund of the cify as a 
local tax school 'district. 

The case was then brought before the supreme court of the State, 
which reversed the decision. The decision stated dn part: 

It antean from the stateinent of. facta • • • that the predeceaaore 
of the defendaota • • • eatabllehed as part of an adeqaate and anffl- 
dent school ayatem of pnbllc acboola for the dty of AaberUle the |nnh>r col- 
lege. That they had the power to eatabllab and maintain said college In the 
exerdaa of their discretion It seems to ns can not be Qoaationed. • ^ • 
We are of the opinion that the defendants have the power. In the exercise of 
their discretion, to continue to operate the Junior college heretofore eatab- 
Uahed and maintained by their predeoeaamr • • • certainly ao as 
they can do ao without the levy of an additional tax for that specific purpose. 

This decision is one of great importance in determining the legal 
status of the jumor college as a- part of the public-school system. 

THE QUESTION OF THE RHODES WILL 

For nearly a quarter of a century this will has provided -for the 
selection of two Bhodes scholars from each State of the Union to 
attend Oxford University. Until recently scholars were selected * 
annually from two of three groups of 16 States each, one group 
dropping out every third year by rotation. Certain influences in 
behalf of efficiency recently have succeeded in having the British 
Parliament naodify the original provision by dividing the United 
SUtee into eight groups of six States each, with four students to 
be chosen annually from each group. Such an arrangement makes 
It necessary to pass over ceitain States, thus violating the explicit 
sUtement of the wUl. ^ 

This has led to a protest on the part of some of the leading Bhodes 
scholars of this country, including President John J. Tigert, of 
the University of Florida, who vigorously protested against the 
new interpretation at the meeting of the National Association of 
State Universities in Washingon, December, 1930. 

NEGRO' HIGHER EDUCATION 

past decade has marked unusual development of negro higher 
education in the United States. This development has not been 
one merely in numbers but in increased growth of the factors which 
make for schol^p and service.. There are 80 or more negro 
ooUegss and univeratiee in the country which are giving the whole 
or part of their time to college work. These include 9 institu- 
tiotis under control of independent or private boards of trostses, 

17 negro land-grant colleges, 81 universities ahd college under. 
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white denominitioQAl dmroh boards, 17 private colleges rmder negro 
denominational oontkol, as well as a number of State teachers colleges 
and nonnal sc^iools that are not land>grant colleges. 

The negro colleges noW are entering actively into a period of 
standardixaticn and sdjustmmt the same basis as collies and 
universitiee for whites. In 19»7 West Virginia State College was 
accredited by the North Central Association of Colleges and Sec- 
ondary Schools, and Js the first negro college to achieve that dis- 
tinction within the jurisdiction of that association. Howard Uni- 
versity, lincoln University, and Morgan CoUege for a number of 
years have been on the accredited list of the Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools of the Middle States and Maryland. 

In view of the lack of a fulfy recognieed accrediting agency in 
the South having jurisdiction over negro colleges in that ares, the 
Office of Education in 1928 asked the Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools of the Southern States to undertake the work 
of accrediting negro colleges within its area of control. The asso- 
ciation gave a favorable answer to the request, and in June, 1980, 
a circular was sent to institutions of higlwr education for negroes 
in the South inviting them to request inspection with a view to 
eventual ratihg by the association. By Deo^ber 16, 1980, 60 insti- 
tutions had requested forms and 85 had' filed complete reports. 
The committee on approval of negro schocds^of the Southern Asso- 
ciation of Colleges knd Secondary Schools includes H. M. Ivy, 
superintendent of sduMls, Meridian, Miss., chairman; J. Henry 
Highsmith, State supervisor public schools, Raleigh, N. C.; Dr. 

T. H. Jack, dean Emory University;" Atlanta, Ga. At the annual 
meeting of the association in Atlanta on December 2, 1930, the execu- 
tive committee of the association, on recommendation of the com- 
mittee on appro^ of negro schools, began the work of accrediting. 

Howaan imivKBanT 

i ' 

A veiy rignifieant milestone in the progress of negro higher' educa- 
tion is fin new plan of development of Howard University in Wssh- 
ington. Under the old plan the ;university lacked a recognised poli <7 
in its relation to the Federal Oovemment As this relationship had 
never properly defined, it was difficult to determine a Satis- 
factory finw^ prc^gram. Through efforts of President Mordecai 
W. Johnson, with the coop^^tion of offldals of the Government, 
steps were taken io pve the univennty a more definite status in its 
relation to the Qb^^eriuneht As ktkiult,' ih' 192^ Congress author- 
ized the glinting of Howard University, 

and at the ihstaiuiip'bf a shedal'cjo^^ Government and uni- 
versity di^cia& mid ^bni^rB tft Chngreeb' especially ^t e fest e d re^ 
questM tlici 6f im 'adehdate echtktfon^ ahd ftoaorijii . 
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*■ T^^rpvtb ofgradaate Wk airrfp^xsenfeed by (growth W|studen4 
and ia thf developnaa^ of caordiaatiiig ai^aaciea baa baw- d^^puaaed 
elsewhereiia, obaptar. H 0 wa?#iy aU^ttpa ia, naUe4 at) this pqiat 
^ tba laoreaaiag^ aaflux oi studMita ia o«ir ^^laduata sqbpp)s wtvise 

uittr^ a»a p*o£aa^ai ra^ tbaa perta^ng to 

pure aeeeai;cb> > T^s. isiasttD^Udfd by tba gpeat in^vfasaiip the 
ber gradttii4a atudenU ia <adac 9 k^ , , . , , , 

The gmduate schotds ,w eome of larg«r captars ha^a come to 
recagtiiw a. new type o< padMate atudantf^-tba wUnga^tEatM; basi- 
naee man, or man of affair wbo fiada it «ory adiiraatagecM^ to take 
graduate oouzoor w ^eciai fieldaiof mtetpat jukt aa^tbe rpbyaiciap gr 
surgeoa tatnahja' poatgi^nate comata 4u..m(^i<^e, , Tba4pt)^i^ of, 
such pien aaualiy doa^ p<* Jle ,pri|iM«% ipthp diiwAiop of the ad< 
vancad degrae but in gaiaiog now vahiea .wbieh: «n#y be <W7>od into 
pratticm me. ^ ^ ' /• I , , . I ,, . ,,,,„. , , . 

la harmony with this teddenqy, |he Polytecbaic Ipetifuta ofi 3rook- 
iyn hM^ce^fefuUy defeloped withh» the paat tbnee peaie, a prograpi 
^graduate education iaiapgineetiag loadiog to.^e mastflt’ir degree. 
The demand ibr thia !^pe of study hM epme *ot only fwro fsgula^ 
giraduatte of ;tbe;inatit4ite, hut from a; Ui:ge naimber, .pf ..employed 
eagiooera in the metropolitao area-ol New yeifc liJtagi^ gradnato 
school standards are applied, but President Kolbe has a^ded to the 
attractiveness of this progtam brihg%’’in visiting professore of 
hyh taM. from other o<41age8|aad eng waee ri ogi aohot^ . Ope af Ahc 
^vaMagra of ^ oVehing gtadnate pn^^nw i|.giaa^ by JL P, 
HatmpOad, of tlw inMitote, whowijw p,.' , i,!„ ..j, .. , ,,, | 
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Dating^ knowledge m the clsssrootn. Much critidsin has been directed 
against the alleged weaknesses in classroom instruction of teachers 
holding the doctorate degree. 

With some of these qu^ons in mind, the Office of Education is 
cooperating in a study of the objectives of graduate instruction, in- 
cluding also some of the different administrative procedures used 
in graduate schotds with reference to advanced degrees. The opinion 
and views of a large number of college presidents, deans, and heads 
of college departments and graduates having the Ph. D. have been 
obtained regarding this matter. Although presenting a number of 
difficulties, it is hoped that this study wiD help to clarify our knowl- . 
edge regarding the general purposes and practices of graduate educa- 
tion throu^out the country. 

NEW RESEARCH CENTERS FOR HIGHER EDUCATION STUDY 

% 

From the standpoint of college and university administration, 
the establishment of well-organized and permanent research centers 
for the study of higher educational problems at leading university 
centers has l^n a development which promises large returns. 

Among the institutions that have been conducting a definite re- 
search program in some phase of higher education may be mentioned 
the University of Pittsburgh, the University of Chicago, Purdue 
I niversity, Teadters College, Columbia University, Iowa State 
I niversity. University of Oregoii, and Ohio State Universitiy.* 

One of the most comprehensive and far-reaching programs of re- 
search is that now in progress under Dr. H. A. Toops, of Ohio 
State University. This includes a continuous high school-college 
survey, conducted by the college of education of Ohio State Univer- 
sity and the Sute Department of Education of Ohio. This survey 
will involve the measurement of the. intelligence of all high-school 
students-ln the SUte of Ohio, the interpretation of their scholarehip 
in terms of their intelligence, the investigation of the economic and 
social status of each student at least once during the high-school 
car^r, the preparation of 12 guidance pamphlets to aid high-school 
principals and counselors in the interpretation of the collected data, 
and the examinatiqn of each student by objective scholastic tests in 
all subjects he is taking each year. AU t^ data collected while 
the student was" in high achool wiU be plwed on a Hollerith card 
for use of college authorities. The card will alstf conUin a complete 
statement of student^s educational environment while in college, 
listing courses taken, instructors teaching each course, and the time 
of day in which the course is taught. Silent employment records 
will be kept, the results of the student’s college work will be re- 
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corded in terms of marks and ratings, and results of different in- 
structors will be compared and the vaUdity of their marks studied. 

Belated to such research programs is the one that has been con- 
ducted by the colleges and high schools of Pennsylvania, with 
reference to students who pass from lower schools into institutions of 
higher education. Sponsored by the State department of educa- 
tion and supported in part by the Carnegie Foundation for the 
Advancement of Teaching, the study is conducted by the staffs of 
the colleges concerned. This study was begun in 1928 and will be 
wndnued for four to six years. It is the purpose of this study “ to 
devise and^apply certain practical procedures for transforming 
maM education into particular education and for enabling the indi- 
vidual to mount directly on his abilities;' and educational achiev«- 
ments. ’ 


A num^ of the larger institutions are no longer willing to wait 
for outade agencies to evolve the data for a scientific approach to 
the study of their problems; they are now perfecting the techniques 
which should enable them to produce a series of fruitful studies in 
0^ fields in which modem methodology can be of greatest use. 

Iff Corses dealing with higher educational questions have been added 
to the . programs of a large group of colleges and universities, too 
numerous to mention in report. 

SPECIAL SERVICES OP COLLEGES AND ^VNIVERSniES 


Jn ad(htion to regular academic activities several coUeges and 
umversities have rendered a special service in the Afield of govern- 
ment and international relations through permanent institutes dur- 
<*e«de. Among these are the Institute of Politics, 
which has been held annually at Williams College, Williamstown, 
Mas^ under President Harry A. Garfield; the Loe Angeles Uni- 
versi^ of International Relations, sponsored by the Univemity of 
^uthem Cahfornia, and chartered in 1924; the Institute of Stbien- 

• “4 University of Virginia has been active 

smce its estabhshment in 1927. 

The recent 011 g.ni 2 .ti 0 n of this ch.i.ker hL jnst been «■- 
nonn^ (Jme 80, 11^) by President John J. Tigert, of the 0ni- 

*■ of Inter-Americn 

ITS Thu has for its principal objective the fostering of better 
cnltuml regions between the United Stake uid the rountries of 
1#^ America. The hrst annual meeting was' held hr February, 

•>*> hy *«* sehools as the 
lyinceton School of PnbUc and International Affaira, Oeoigetown 
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University School of Foreign Service, the Walter Hitiab Page School 
of International Relations at Johns Hopkins University, and 
Johns Hopkins Institute of Law. The Yale Institute of Human 
Relations is an outstanding effort to coordinate study and research 
under the most favorable conditions of adequate housing and cooper- 
ative activity of those departments of the university that are par- 
ticularly interested in human development, biological as well as 
sociological. 

OTHER SERVICES TO HIGHER EDUCATION 

The year 1930 marks the establishment of two journals covering 
the field of higher education. The Journal of Higher Eklucation 
made its appearance January 1, 1930. It is published by the Ohio 
State University and is edited by Prof. W. W. Charters. 

The Jumor Allege Journal, published by Stanford University 
Press, and edited by Prof. W. C. Fells, printed its first number in 
October, ’1930. ^ 

In 1930 there was established a National Committee on Standard 
Reports for Institutions of Higher Fducation. This committee, rep- 
resenting the principal associations concerned with college business 
administration, has made a study of the practices followed in the 
financial reports of 363 colleges and universities. Under the direc- 
tion of the chairman, Lloyd Morey, comptroller of the University of 
Illinois, a staff of experts made two reports showing the character- 
istics of the financial reports of 156 of the foregoing schools.. It is 
the purpose of the committee to reconcile the differences that exist in 
the various practices of institutions with the hope that new forms 
will be evolved which will apply to a^ types of institutions and which 
will hav9 the same meaning. 

The Pan American Union for many years has served higher educa- 
tion in Latin Aonerica and this country by preparing and exchanging 
studies showing existing educational standards and trends. This 
woi^ is now conducted through the Division of Intellectual (Coopera- 
tion established in 1929. , 

PRESENT TRENDS IN HIGHER EDUCATION 

Notwithstanding criticism to the contrary, thel4 are definite goals 
toward which leaders are directing higher education and which are 
indicative of certain trends. 

The goal of universal opportunity for higher ^ucadonal privi- 
lege has come to bte recognized witWn the past decade, in spite of 
opposition, as one worthy of the fullest support. Justification for 
this behef may be found in the opiilions of experienced leaders. Dr. 
C. R. Mann has said : 
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Homan talents are distributed through the whole people In such a way that 
ciriliaation adTaoees farther the more complete the latent creative of 

all the people are discovered and coustructirely developed. 

Chancellor E. E. Brown, of Neir York University, indicates a 
correlation between American supremacy in the fields of industry 
and commerce and the gr^at increase in high school and college en- 
rollments, and in view of this great economic growth there is “ the 
need for training the people— the ma&s— how to provide and enjoy 
economiic. advantage,” He even advises thaT universities should 
prepare for greater enrollments. 

Thi^ broad eApaiision of higher educational opportunity does 
not disturb President Sproul, of the University of California. He 


Tliere is no danger of creating a surplua of trained men and women. 
Enrichment, the very aoul out of which a superior life can grow, this growth 
cornea from below by virtue of material need, not forced down from above. 

Again Doctor Snedden, of Columbia University, points to the 
broader concept of higher education as follows ; 

For our day there exist scores of directions along which men and women 
may become highly cultured In ways and degrees that befit the democratic 
dtlzens of a commonwealth In which there Is no leisure class, though all 
possess much leisure. 

Many kinds of leadership are needed, and as Dean James Earl 
Bussell has said: “Leaders, not aristocrats, but experts giving a 
particular service.” 

The rapid expansion of college and university extension service in 
reci&nt yeai-s shows the fullness of opportunity that is being extended 
to the ^ts and others who can not take advantage of the regular 
college/^rograms. L. R. Alderman, of the Office of Education, 
reported in 1930 that at least 4l3 institutions of college grade 
provide some extension work. 

The possibilities of this type of expansion has led President Lotus 
D. Coffman, of the University of Minnesota, to call attention to its 
- significance and the need for a “ inore' adequate or satisfactory 
interpretation of the forces or causes responsible % the development 
of the movement.” / 

With such opportunities dpen, it is possible that, instead of the 
fewj^ny, if not all, may win the race in some form of leadership 
or scholarship, or specialized service to society. 


Considerable criticism, however, has been made of the dangers of 
too much breadth and freedom in higher educational aims and 
programs. Typical of such criticism is that recently directed by 
Dr. Abraham Flexn’er against the multiphcation of co>i~o«, that 


says : 
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do not appear rightfully to belong to the college or university 
programs of study. 

Perhaps more serious is the criticism which has come not from 
the accretion of certain border line courses of study hut because of 
the excessive devel<npment of high-grade subject matter which rep- 
resents the expansion of our scientific knowledge during the past 
generation. President Nicholas Murray^ Butler feels “ that progress 
not yiiy. includes more refine<^scientific methods but also a greater 
svTi^esis and a greater purposiveness in our educational program 
and outlook.” He also says: “We have given the stone of minute 
experimentation instead oi the .bread of interpretation.” 

Col. R. I. Rees, representing industry, says that “science and 
engineering h^ave solved the problem of production, but our eco- 
nomic order has found itself swamped rather than served by the 
efficiency of the machine age. • * * The problems facing the 

college man in businc^ hye to do with human relationships. Edu- 
cation must equip the potential industrial leader with a fundamental 
knowled^ of biology, psychology, sociology, economics, and the 
humanities.” 

This emph^is on purpose, interpretation, and synthesis points to 
a return to higher educational objectives which are more*“ formal ” 
in character. Perhaps the p>endulum is beginning to swing away 
somewhat from the objectives of “ content and vocation.” The his- 
tory of education shows a more or less continuous oscillation between 
t hese two types of objectives. 

And ^ this dualism in higher education has its roots deep in the- 
past we^may expect in the future to see institutional readjustments^ 
falling in line with one or the other of these viewpoints. • 

The further evolution of our higher educational system is not 
entirely clear, but there are indications that there will be a better 
balance between the institutions giving more formal or general 
training and those whose objectives are professional or vocational. 
The liberal arts college movement, if its program permits, should 
tend to strengthen the formal viewpoint. 

It is the opinion of the Conuniasioner of Education that there 
will be a submerging of a number of the weaker colleges, and that 
in their place there will emerge a strong group of liberal arts insti- 
tutions. In his add^ at Carleton College Commiraioner Cooper 
called attention to tl^e^ollowing situaj^on : 

Probably there la no liberal arts or for that natter any higher educa- 

tional inaUtatlon In the United States, which does not folly realiae that it is on 
trial. Few of them feel at all confident that the verdict If rendered will be 
favorable. There has been a change In the alma of the lUJeralVa^ college to 
civic and social wsponsUrtll^ rather than liberal education as olTro yearn ago. 
The liberal arts ctdlege Is between two millstonee, the preparatory «fira^‘anid 
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the gradnate schools. The preparatory function of the liberal arts coUege Is 
being rapidly assumed by the stronger high schools and Junior colleges. When 
the college undertakes rocatlonal and prerocatlonal work It abandons its tradi- 
tional character and takes on the nature of the American university. 

I think we may look forward to a day when students will enter the profes- 
sional schools of senior college level at the age of 18, and thereby save the 
two years’ time that Presidept Eliot wanted them to save. But at the same 
time It seems to me that the Increased economic well-being of onr people win 
enable many whose sons and daughters wUl be ready for these professloual 
schools at 18 to give them a longer period of general and cultural educaUon 
than that offered in the junior college. ^ 

There is a second group of stndents who should favbr an institution of 
Carleton’s type:. Those who teach the so-called academic subjects In the high 
schools of the country or who will be preparing themselves to enter highly 
spedallzed graduate institutions for the purpose of research study. In this 
group will fail a large number of yomg people, especially- women whose family 
fortunes make immediate vocational objectives unnecessary aad who should 
be prepared for^e highest ty^ of home making and civic leadership. In 
this generation of comparatively late marriages this sort ofr a roffege will 
serve best the needs of these people If the college Is, to nse the words of 
Doctor Meiklejohn. “ a good place in which to live as well as a good place to 
study.” • . 

The second possibility is for the liberal arts college to surrender It / two 
upper years to the university, to annex two hlgh-school years, and therel*y 
be«tme a Junior coUege of the type represented by Stephens College, Columbia, 
MC and the City Junior Collega of Pasadena, CaUf., o’r of Johnstown, Pa. 1 
believe that church bodies with several colleges under their control should 
make a few of the stronger ones Into unlveraitie& \ 

A third possibility lies In speclalliatlon. The CaHfomla Institute ofyTech- 
nology In Pasadena Is a highly speclaliaed school of llm'lted sIk. setectl^ Its 
Btud«it8 with great care and malntalnlngfllhe best Ideal of the old colli^» at a 
high degree of efflclency. 

Doctor Cooper also <»lls attention to Antioch College as a special- 
ized form and suggests as a future plan the organization of a college 
on the “ house p]an”’ of Harvard University for the purpose of 
sp^ializing in the ields of diplomacy and international relation- 
ships. 

Wha^yer the existing educational trends may indicate respectiw 
the emergence of different types of colleges, such emergence^ 
submergence ‘in the future doubtless will be controlled more and 
more by approved .scientific information'^aeed upon careful ex- 
perimentation ; and although educational trends seem at times to 
be ‘divergent, there is increasing evidence to show that the colleges 
are giving more recognition to the student as an individual rather 
than as a rapidly movii^ cog in a complex machine by* giving 
g^reater flexibifity when and where needed in th«i student^ program 
but at the same time encouragi^ as well as requiring him to assume 
M fw as |K)68ibIe fiill responsibilitj^ fop the successful ou£»me of . 
his educational endeayprs. 

• *w * 


